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Ave Maria Window in 
St. Thomas More, Church 
Rochester, N.Y. Executed 
in the Pike Stained Glass 
Studios. Architects: 


Todd & Giroux 


The AVE MARIA Window 


—a unique installation 


AS occassionally happens when building a church the 
necessary funds for stained glass are not always immedi- 
ately available. The window openings must then be filled 
with temporary glass of simple design, to be replaced later 
as the stained glass is donated. Such was the case with St. 
Thomas More Catholic Church in Rochester, New York. 
But here the Pike Stained Glass Studios worked out a novel 
solution to make the temporary installation an integral part 
of the final permanent window. 

When the Church was constructed, large rectangles of 
of tinted seedy rolled glass, glazed in three quarter inch 
wide zinc, were installed. This allowed for a strong pattern 
effect both inside and out. Then as the true stained glass 
became available it was designed with a pattern of lines to 
match those windows already in place. Placing the stained 
glass about two inches inside the seedy glass, the temporary 
window could be left in to become an integrated part of 
the permanent installation. 

This has been done in the window illustrated on the 
opposite page. Here in the stained glass Blenko glass has 
been used for the background while the figures are in An- 
tique. It has all been designed to harmoniously blend to- 
gether with the pale seedy glass on the outside. In addition 
the original window serves as a storm glazing. 

Located in the transept the window depicts the adora- 
tion of the Virgin Mary. It is 12 feet wide by 10 feet high. 
It was designed by Fritz Beeger and executed in the Pike 
Stained Glass Studios under the supervision of the archi- 
tects, Todd and Giroux, all of Rochester, N. Y. 1s 


Historic Stained Gla 


Chur 


By GERTRUDE ORR 


CO" great East window over the altar of St. John’s 
Episcopal Church, Lafayette Square, in Washington, 
D.C., has looked down on countless distinguished wor- 
shipers in its time. Presidents and their families have walked 
or ridden to services in this historic old church from the 
neighboring White House just opposite. Cabinet members, 
Senators and Congressmen, diplomats and high ranking 
officers of the Armed Services have come here to meditate 
and to pray. The clear toned old Revere bell, cast in Boston 
in 1822 and weighing 964 pounds, has summoned the 
great, the near-great, and just plain folk to daily and Sun- 
day services. And frequently it has tolied the passing of 
great leaders, here and abroad. Brides of diplomatic, social 
and political families have rustled down the aisle and re- 
turned in time to present their babies for baptism. 

This long and close association with the inner life of 
the nation’s capital has lent a nostalgic aura to the fine old 
church which is reflected in its jewel-toned windows, many 
of them regarded as outstanding examples of the stained 
glass craft of the past century. They are eminently suited 
to the church’s early Federal architecture with its touch of 
late Georgian influence. 
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Interior view of St. John’s Episco- 
pal, Church, Washington, D.C. 


The original glass in St. John’s was white. It lent a 
sober, almost somber light to the interior appropriate to 
the time for the church was planned and built in 1815-1816, 
a period of national crisis even as that of today. British 
soldiers from a warship which sailed up the Potomac dur- 
ing the War of 1812 had overrun the streets of “Federal 
City.” They left behind an unhappy reminder of their brief 
occupation in a partially burned Capitol and half gutted 
“President’s House.’ Benjamin H. Latrobe, the architect 
commissioned at the war's conclusion to restore this damage, 
also volunteered his services to draw plans for a new Episco- 
pal church just organized. The site chosen was on the far 
side of “Federal Square’ in front of the Presidents’ home. 
Later this square became an historic center and was re- 
named for the patriot Lafayette. 


A group of concerned Episcopal clergymen had deter- 
mined in these early days that a “parish church suitable and 
convenient for the worship of Chief Executives and their 
families living in the White House” was an imperative 
need in the nation’s capital. Latrobe’s original sketch for 
this prospective church shows the war damaged second 
floor of the presidential mansion, a vivid contrast to cows 
grazing placidly in front of the church on the northeast 
corner of the open square. This sketch now owned by the 
church hangs in the rector’s office. It is an invaluable his- 
toric record and the only known evidence of the extensive 
war damage to the second floor of the White House. 

The war temporarily delayed building but the corner- 
stone was laid in 1815 and the church completed and 
consecrated in December, 1816. James Madison, Fourth 
President, was one of the first parishioners and first of 
many chief executives who have been communicants or 
attended occasional services at St. John’s. His wife, Dolley, 
was baptized, as an adult, confirmed and then buried from 
the church which stands just catacorner from Madison 
House occupied by the family after leaving the White 
House. 

The original church, built in the form of a Greek cross, 
was lighted by a demi-lune or semicircular window of plain 
glass in each arm of the cross and by windows above and 
below on each side of the arms. A lantern on the dome 
shone down on a brick pavement and the pews were com- 
modious boxlike stalls. Pew number 28 was designated by 
the vestry for the use of Presidents and their families. This 
custom still prevails although with later remodeling the 
pew number was changed to the present 64. A 1789 Prayer 
Book, its cover gold lettered ‘‘President’s Pew,” was then 
in constant use but now is brought out of the archives only 
on special occasions. On its fly leaf are autographs of re- 
cent Executives: Herbert Hoover; Woodrow Wilson per 
Edith Galt Wilson;Franklin D. Roosevelt, also written by 
his wife; of Harry Truman and Dwight D. Eisenhower. 
All of these leaders preserved the tradition of attendance 
at this national “Church of the Presidents” during their 
residence in the White House. 


The Sower Window, Memorial 
to Secretary of State William 
H. Seward (1861-69). 


James and Dolley Madison were followed by James 
Monroe and then John Quincy Adams who called himself 
an “Independent Congregationalist’” but came regularly to 
St. John’s Episcopal services. So did Andrew Jackson, a 
Presbyterian, who sturdily insisted on paying rent for the 
presidential pew. 

Abraham Lincoln, who came unheralded to service on 
February 24, 1861, the Sunday prior to his first inauguration, 
sat with Senator William H. Seward, a member of the 
church, later Secretary of State, in Seward’s front pew. Dur- 
ing Civil War days the presidential pew was not occupied 
but Lincoln often walked alone across Lafayette Square to 
slip unnoticed into the church for a few moments of quiet 
meditation and prayer. It was he who suggested during 
those troubled days that vesper services be held in the 
church for the benefit of members of the armed forces, a 
custom which has prevailed ever since. The stained glass 
window in the north gallery of St. John’s, which is a 
memorial to Seward, is always of special interest to visitors. 


It portrays “The Sower.”’ This is very appropriate as it was 
under Seward as Secretary of State that this country ac- 
quired from Russia in March, 1867, the territory of Alaska 
which was to become our forty-ninth state. 

As early as 1820 it was necessary to enlarge the church to 
accomodate its growing membership. Many distinguished 
visitors walked or drove to services in their carriages. Later 
they came by horse-drawn trolley which for years ran along 
H Street on the south side of the church. There was nothing 
indoors to distract attention from the long sermons de- 
livered from the old fashioned “wine glass” pulpit for it 
was not until the early 1880’s that the vestry determined to 
introduce the present bright toned picture windows. 

Some ten years previously in 1869 when the church was 
being repaired and redecorated, the clear glass had been 
stained by a New York decorator, John P. Wiess, in 
patterns of ivy leaf in grayish white. These toned with the 
mingled grays and violets used to paint the entire interior. 
Now the vestry announced that members and friends might 
contribute stained glass windows, to be used throughout the 
church, as memorials. Mr. James Renwick of New York 
City, architect of St. Patrick’s Catholic Cathedral of that 
city, was commissioned to draw the plans. Contract for 
designing the windows was given to Madame Veuve Lorin 
of Chartres, France. Madame Lorin was then, as her son 
was later, Custodian for the Care of the Glass of the great 
Chartres Cathedral. She was brought from France in 1873 
for prolonged discussions before her designs were accepted. 
The vestry chose Madame Lorin and N. H. Eggleston of 
New York to make the windows. The bold signature of 
“Lorin” can be seen on many of those still in place today. 

Outstanding among them is the altar window which 
stands twelve feet from the floor of the chancel and is over 
eleven feet high. The architect had planned a paladium 
window for this space with a central panel and two side 
compartments. When a donor insisted it must be a copy of 
Leonardo da Vinci’s “Last Supper’ Mr. Renwick refused 
to change the plan. Madame Lorin resolved the difficulty 
of fitting an horizontal shaped picture to a predominantly 


vertical space by a striking rearrangement of da Vinci's 
figures. The Saviour sits at the head instead of in the center 
of the long table. St. John beside him leans against his 
shoulder. Faces of the other disciples, grouped on either 
side, skillfully depict their characters as portrayed in the 
Gospels. A striped cat lurks dimly beneath the far end of 
the table at Judas’ feet to symbolize his treachery. On the 
table are the elements of the Eucharist shown in Jewish 
loaves and bunches of grapes. Jewel tones of the disciples’ 
robes blend with the predominant rich blues of the two 
side compartments, done in ornamental glass with an 
angel’s head and half figure in a cartouche in the center. 
To the right of the Altar are two other notable Lorin 
windows. One of the “Good Samaritan,” signed Lorin 1885, 
is in memory of Charles Henry Crane, U.S.A., Surgeon 


The Great Altar Window in St. John's Church depicting the Last 
Supper after the painting by Leonardo da Vinci. 
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Madonna of the Chair Window located in South Transept. Believed 
to have been executed over a hundred years ago by Charles 
Winston after Raphael's painting. 


General during the Civil War. The other of Peter with 
Christ walking on the water memorializes Admiral Joseph 
Smith, Chief of the Bureau of Yards and Docks from 1846- 
1869. Many other Civil War heroes and government off- 
cials are immortalized in St. John’s windows. Their names 
form a page of century old Washingtoniana. 

Always of special interest to visitors is a large half 
oval window in the south transept by Lorin. It was given 
by President Chester Arthur in memory of his wife. Ellen 
Lewis Herndon was a choir singer at St. John’s where she 
met the young lawyer whom she later married and who 
was elected Vice President. She died in January, 1880, be- 


fore her husband became President following the assassina- 
tion of James Garfield. The memorial window pictures the 
Angels of the Resurrection and is inscribed “To the Glory 
of God and in Memory of Ellen Lewis Herndon: Entered 
into Life January 12, 1880.”’ By special request of President 
Arthur this window was placed on the south side of the 
church so that he might look across Lafayette Square from 
the White House at night and see the light from the church 
shining through. 


he original window to the left of the Arthur me- 
(UR was replaced by a more modern memorial to 
Tallulah Monceau McCants. To the right is another modern, 
the Red Cross Window, dedicated in 1937 to Judge John 
Barton Payne, seventh chairman of the American Red Cross, 
and members of his family who assisted in war relief of 
Civil War Soldiers. In the angle of the transept just beyond 
this is a Lorin window of ‘““The Ascension” dedicated to 
William T. Carroll, clerk of the U.S. Supreme Court from 
1827-1863, and his family. Last of the south windows on 
the ground floor are memorials to Peter Hagner, appointed 
clerk of the U.S. Treasury by George Washington and later 
auditor by President Monroe, serving continuously under 
every administration for fifty-six years; and one honoring 
the Rev. W. A. Leonard, rector of the church from 
1881-1889. 


Also of special interest are two windows in the north 
gallery, both by Lorin and known as the “President’s Win- 
dows.”” The one to the right of the Seward “Sower’” is of 
the “Adoration of the Magi.” It commemorates James 
Madison, Fourth President; James Monroe, Fifth President 
and Martin Van Buren, Eighth President, all of whom 
“worshipped in this church while in office.” The second 
of these, in the east arm of the north transept, is of the 
“Flight into Egypt.” It is dedicated to William Henry 
Harrison, Ninth President; John Tyler, Tenth President; 
and Zachary Taylor, Twelfth President. Both were erected 
by the vestry of the church in 1885 and have been widely 
copied in Christmas and postcards. In the south gallery 
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Window given by President Chester A. Arthur (1881- 1885) in 


Memory of his Wife Ellen Lewis Herndon. It is located on the south 
side of the church where it could be seen from the White House. 


transept just opposite the “Flight in Egypt’ is a unique 
window made 100 years ago by Charles Winston of Eng- 
land. It is a beautiful copy of Raphael’s ‘““Madonna and 
Child” better known as the ‘Madonna of the Chair.” 
Subjects of all the early stained glass planned by 
Madame Lorin and executed at Chartres were from the life 
of the Saviour or of St. John as recorded in the New Testa- 
ment of the Apocalypse. In striking contrast to the style of 
these early windows are two recently installed in the north 
transept on the ground floor. Designed and made in the 
New York studio of Mr. and Mrs. Rowan Le Compte, they 
are of single toned blue so clear that it is almost translucent. 
They are designated ‘‘the Sacramental Windows” and por- 
tray symbolically Baptism, Confirmation and Holy Com- 
munion, rites of the Church. They were planned, after 


Adoration of the Magi-known as the Presidents Window 
commemorating James Madison, 4th President; James 
Monroe, 5th President; and Martin Van Buren, 8th 

President all of whom “worshipped in this church 
while in office.” 


careful study by the Le Comptes, to serve as a transition 
from the glass of the past century to more modern treat- 
ment for other windows which may be added in the future. 

The glass makers of yesterday added an occasional dash 
of humor to their solemn portrayals of religious life. In 
the arm of the north transept to the left of the Le Compte 
windows is a Lorin window of the “Wedding Feast at Cana.” 
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In the lower half of the window which shows Peter with 
the Roman soldiers is a kneeling figure of a mustached 
gentleman, startlingly out of period despite the colorful 
toga he wears over his armor. It was a not infrequent 
custom for donors to memorialize themselves or a benefici- 
ary with a self likeness. This is said to be of the worthy 
Colonel Crain Audenreid U.S.A., 1839-1880. The window 
was given in his memory by his widow. The Colonel is one 
of St. John’s Civil War heroes as he served on the staffs 
of both General Grant and General Sumner. 

N. H. Eggleston of New York is credited with one of 
the simplest windows in the church in the right rear gallery. 
It is made of cathedral glass with two crossed swords in 
the center from a design by Renwick. A similar one next 
to it was made in Chartres. 25 
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Flight into Egypt-second of the Presidents Windows, dedicated to 
William Henry Harrison, 9th President; John Tyler, 10th 
President; and Zachary Taylor, 12th President. 
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PREPARING THE STAGE 


by RoBert H. Mutrux, A.LA. 


'T he dedication of a church might be compared, without 
irreverence, to the premiere of a play. The church build- 
ing is the background, the stage set for a religious service. 
And one of the primary physical components of this stage- 
set is well designed stained glass. 


At the dedication of St. Gertrude’s Roman Catholic 
Church in Wilson, Conn., this analogy was strikingly ap- 
parent. His Excellency, Henry J. O’Brien, Archibishop of 
Hartford, was present as the pastor; the Reverend Joseph 
F. Flanagan celebrated the first Mass in a setting which is 
a triumph of co-operation between the architect and the 
glass craftsmen. 


It was no accident that, during the Mass, the morning 
sun clothed the carved figure of St. Joseph in a mantle of 
of red, blue and gold. Nor is it by chance that the eye is 
led unconsciously, from the striking figure over the front 
entrance, along the stations of the cross, past the figures in 
the transepts to the climax at the altar. These are only two 
of the many details which were 
Mr. Mutrux is an| worked out by the office of J. 
architect associated | Gerald Phelan, Architect, in 
with the firm of J. Bridgeport, Connecticut and the 
Gerald Phelan, Ape f Lamb) Sat ; 
Bridgeport, Conn. gners oO am tudios in 

Tenafly, New Jersey. 
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Preparing the Stage: the windows are being set and the finishing 
touches added to the interior of St. Gertrude’s Church, Wilson, 
Conn. The large contemporary styled window over the entrance 
shows a figure of St. Gertrude, patron Saint of the Church. Archi- 
tect: J. Gerald Phelan, Bridgeport, Conn. 


The relationship between the glass curtain walls and the 
shell of the building was developed in the preliminary de- 
signs. Laminated wood arches, in graceful curves, meet 
over the altar in a cruciform plan. Wood decking, with a 
veneer of clear oak touched in white, forms the finished 
ceiling. The resulting all-wood structure provides a frame 
for the stained glass which fills the entire end walls. 

The triangular panels in the nave and transept are 
identical in size and shape, thereby facilitating and provid- 
ing continuity in the overall design. St. Ann and St. Joachim, 
respectively, are pictured in the transept windows against 
a dominant blue background. St. Gertrude is represented 
over the front entrance, in a background of grey-green, gold, 
orange, brown, and black. The deep colors used at the base 
of each panel, with a strong gradation to light at the apex, 


LY 


increase the effect of height in the church, and emphasize 
the concentration of light on the sanctuary. 

The stations of the cross accent the continuous scene in 
the small windows along the side walls of the nave. Here 
an unusual effect of lightness was achieved. The arches, 
free from the walls, support the roof structure, and the 
windows below the eaves seem to make the roof structure 
float over the nave. 

The harmony of color, in addition to the effect of pure, 
unbroken light, is most effective. Colors used in the glass 
were selected with great care to blend with the various 
tones of natural oak and walnut trim and the buff brick 
in the walls. Particular consideration was given to the tones 
in the terrazzo floor, which reflect the morning sun through 
the glass along the entire east wall. 


M uch credit is due to the painstaking efforts of the de- 
signer of the J. & R. Lamb Studios, who studied, pro- 
posed, discussed, and revised his designs in consultation 
with the architect and the pastor, the Reverend Joseph F. 
Flanagan, with untiring enthusiasm. 

During the development of the design the studio was 
visited where cartoons were studied, sample colors dis- 
played, and portions of the final product were studied a- 
gainst natural light. Various types of glass were compared, 
described, and techniques for producing special effects were 
demonstrated. Last, but far from least, was the day spent 
at the job, watching the final installation of the glass. It 
was most impressive to find the chief designer himself, 
working on the scaffold with his assistants in placing the 
glass in its final position. There can be no doubt that this 
attention to detail throughout was a factor in the success 
of the project. 

One wonders whether the participants in Holy Mass are 
aware of the effort, patience, and skill required to make the 
premiere a success. Perhaps it is enough for the stained 
glass designer to know in his heart, that his work is a vital, 
integral part of an eternal picture, and that it will con- 
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Side window panels in St. Gertrude’s Church, Wilson Conn., depict- 

ing the 11th and 12th Stations of the Cross. They are rich in 

color but not too dark as this series of windows provides the 

primary source of natural light for the interior. Stained 
Glass: J. & R. Lamb Studios, Tenafly, New Jersey. 
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tribute permanently to a sense of worship. 

How often we have gone into famous old churches, 
both here and abroad, and felt the presence of nameless 
artists, who live forever through their work. Who knows, 
perhaps many of our modern churches will leave the same 
deep impression on future generations. 

The dedication of a church differs from a theatrical per- 
formance in one vital respect. The stage is set, not to 
accompany a mere temporal drama, but for a sacrifical 
offering which is divine, and which will continue until the 
end of time. 1S 


FORCES THAT SHAPE ART 


Artists may be satisfied to be merely transmitters of 
their environmental forces. In America today much art is 
the fruit of a degenerating culture motivated by pathologi- 
cal emotional patterns of twisted Freudian shadows unrelat- 
ed to reality. Such art lives by claiming that the prime 
essence of art is found in techniques and materials rather 
than in content. 

Other artists strive for deeper layers of reality, dis- 
covering as they search that, as Leonardo da Vinci said, 
“God demands much in return for his favors”. It seems 
that C. G. Jung has caught something of the essence of 
Christianity when he insists upon the reality of the spirit 
flowing through history and finding its outlet wherever 
man is receptive to it. It is good to see springing out of our 
time art forms that have spiritual vigor, good design, and 
meaningful color. 

(From Response Vol. IIL, #11, Advent 1961) 
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S tained Glass for Seattle’s 


CENTURY 21 EXPOSITION 


by VEDA GRAVES 


in the offices of architects Durham, Anderson and 
Freed, Seattle, Washington just before the Christmas holi- 
days and thoughtfully, seriously studied more than a dozen 
stained glass window designs. Submitted by major studios 
throughout the country, they had been entered in a com- 
petition sponsored by the Staned Glass Association of 
America to provide the windows for use in the Christian 
Witness Pavilion at Seattle’s Century 21 Exposition. 

The judging committee consisted of Professor Boyer 
Gonzales of the School of Art, University of Washington; 
Canon Rudolf Devick, Diocese of Olympia; Russell Day, 
art professor, Everett Junior College; Aaron Freed, archi- 
tect; Don Greve, architect; and the Reverend George 
Grewenow, Queen Anne Lutheran Church. 

Two things were in the minds of the jury: The winning 
design must reflect reverence and the theme, ‘Jesus Christ— 
the Same, Yesterday, Today, and Forever’. And the win- 
dow design itself must reflect the mood of the Pavilion, 
which was to witness to the entire world the spirit of the 
Christian Church in the 21st Century. Quite an assignment! 

All of the panel designs were breathtaking and a difh- 
cult task of judging it must have been. To eliminate any 
of the panels was a painful 


A jury of clergymen and art specialists gathered together 


Mrs. Graves is press re- responsibility. Said Mr. Boyer 
lations director of Chris- Gonzales: “The souls of the 
tian Witness Pavilion : : 

and a writer for national artists speak through these de- 
religious publications. signs. Months of thought 
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have gone into them; yet in a few hours we must reject what 
has taken months to express”. Clearly, the other jury mem- 
bers felt the same weight of heavy responsibility. 

After hours of deliberation, on the first ballot, the de- 
sign submitted by the Winterich Studios of Cleveland, Ohio 
was awarded “First Place’. Honorable Mentions went to 
the Willet Studios, Philadelphia, Pa.; Henry Hunt Studios, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., and the Jean-Jacques Duval Studios, New 
York City. 

As to the winning design we agree with the jury that in 
every way it expresses reverence, art in its highest form, and 
a Christian 21st Century mood. With the Christian Witness 
Pavilion as its showcase, right opposite the Federal Science 
Pavilion, it will be seen by literally millions. The design 
basically expresses the thought that salvation and eternal 
life flow through the Cross, and stem from it, for all time. 
Jewel-like colors will be of faceted glass embedded in 
marble chips aggregate. It will be 40 feet wide and 10 feet 
high with marble aggregate to match the texture of the 
glass panel. Before installation at Seattle the completed 


Members of Committee viewing designs submitted in competition 
for the windows to be used in the Christian Witness Pavilion 
Century 21 Exposition, Seattle, Washington, opening April 
20, 1962. L. to R.: Robert L. Durham, the Rev. Lemuel Petersen & 
Boyer Gonzales. 
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Award winning design submitted by the Winterich Studios, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, from which the faceted glass windows for the Christian 
Witness Pavilion will be executed. It reflects the theme: Jesus 
Christ—the Same, Yesterday, Today. and Forever. 


panels will be shown at the National Conference on Church 
Architecture in Cleveland, March 20-22. 

The Pavilion is tri-part; a small chapel for meditation, 
a Children’s Center, and an Exhibition Hall for which Sa- 
cred Design Associates of Minneapolis are planning a 
unique “Son et Lumiere” exhibit. 

Robert L. Durham of Durham, Anderson and Freed, 
who was in charge of competition arrangements for Chris- 
tian Witness, and the Reverend D. Lemuel Petersen, 
executive vice president of Christian Witness and executive 
minister of Greater Seattle Council of Churches, both of 
whom were observers of the judging, expressed. warm ap- 
preciation and gratitude in behalf of the Pavilion’s twenty- 
one cooperating denominations and fifteen Christian 
agencies, to all who entered the competition and to the 
Stained Glass Association of America. We all now look 
forward to the day when the Fair opens, the day before 
Easter Sunday, April 21, 1962 .. . when the window will 
transmit the sunlight of the Pacific Northwest, God’s own 
country. es 
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NORWAY’S 
Arctic Cathedral 


by the REVEREND FRANKLYN K. Morris 


he first cathedral to be erected in Norway in over a cen- 

tury was dedicated in the fall of 1956, located in the 
city of Bodg, north of the Arctic Circle. Built in contempor- 
ary style, the new cathedral nonetheless embodies the finest 
traditions of church architecture and the interior is remi- 
niscent of a lofty Gothic cathedral. 

On the 27th of May, 1940, Bodg was the object of an 
all-out air attack by the Germans and within a few hours the 
entire city lay in ashes. Among the buildings which went up 
in flames was the city’s church. At the end of the war com- 
petitive architectural designs were submitted and the firm 
of Gudolf Blakstad and Herman Munthe-Kaas, Oslo archi- 
tects, was selected. The church was to serve as a seat for 
newly-created South Helgoland Diocese of the Church of 
Norway, so a church of cathedral proportions was desired. 

————__, A monumental churehwasmecare 
Mr. Morris is pas- | ed for, one which could be instant- 
ee lere. ee ly recognized as a cathedral, yet 
Pittsburgh (Etna), modern in every respect and dif- 
Pa. and a connois- | ferent from any other structure in 
seur of cathedrals. | the city. The new church would 


He has visited, need to seat at least a thousand 
Sate a eee worshippers, and yet it was de- 
around thea sired that no pillars in the nave 


obstruct the view of the altar. 
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From the exterior it appears that the cathedral has a 
double clerestory aisle on each side, in addition to the 
central aisle. Actually, the ‘‘clerestory aisles” have no sup- 
porting columns on the interior, allowing for seating from 
wall to wall without the inconvenience of obstructing 
columns. Because of the large seating capacity required, 
it was necessary to make the nave fairly wide and in order 
to avoid the box-like effect in so wide a church, the archi- 
tects have used this happy arrangement, which gives a feel- 
ing of height without sacrificing width. The nave is 60 feet 


wide from wall to wall, and the central aisle is 53 feet high 
and 26 feet wide, leading directly into the chancel. 


Cathedral at Bodg Norway. Located north of the Arctic Circle, it is 
the seat of the South Helgoland Diocese of the Church of Norway. 
Dedicated in 1956 it replaces one destroyed during the war. 
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The wall comstruction is poured concrete in the side 
walls and aisles. This provided an acoustical problem which 
was solved by the architects after considerable discussion 
and experimentation, by drilling holes of 4” diameter 
throughout the ceiling of the clerestory and central nave. 
These 4,000 holes were then covered on the side nearest 
the roof with a mineral wool batting and a cone-shaped 
plug 20 inches from the holes, under the roof. The acousti- 
cal effect obtained by this method has proved to be very 
good both for speech and for music. Wood was used for 
flooring in the main nave to improve the acoustics as well. 

An interesting rood screen of concrete separates the nave 
from the chancel, serving both a structural and decorative 
purpose. A gilded sculpture- group showing the Crucifixion 
with Mary and John is included in this rood screen, and is 
similar, except for its modern treatment, to countless others 
which adorned Scandinavian churches and cathedrals in the 
middle ages. 

In the chancel the floor is of marble and terrazzo in 
several colors, and the altar rail is circular in arrangement, 
half-surrounding the altar. The kneeling bench is of Oregon 
pine covered with calf skin. Behind the altar a reredos of 
colored glass mosaic in red and gold features the cross in 
design, flanked by two large brass candlesticks. Above and 
behind the altar is a colossal stained-glass window 40 feet 
high depicting the Ascension in contemporary style and 
brilliant colors. 

The organ and choir are located in two rear galleries, 
the organist and singers sitting in the lower gallery, and the 
organ, which has 51 pipes and a set of Spanish trumpets, 
in the upper gallery. A smaller, “Epistle organ,” is located 
in the chancel, to accompany the pastor as he sings the 
chants of the service before the altar. The pulpit is done 
in Oregon pine with corner mullions of light ash, and is 
reached by ascending a flight of steps. The pews in the nave 
are also of Oregon pine, which has a warmth and luster 


lending itself admirably to the contemporary style of this 
church. 
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View of chancel and high altar, Bodg Cathedral. Norway. The 40° 
high stained glass window depicts the Ascension. Behind the 
altar is a colored glass mosaic reredos while to the right 
is the stained glass window cross in St. Olaf's Chapel. 


ST. OLAF’S CHAPEL 


pe the south of the chancel, and connected with it by a 
large open wall, is a tiny chapel named for St. Olaf, 
patron saint of Norway. It has a decorative marble floor, and 
a stained glass window behind the small altar provides the 
cross. This small chapel is especially valuable for baptisms 
and small weddings, for standing near it and yet accessible 
to the high altar, is the baptismal font of stone, and a piscina 
for disposing of baptismal water after use. Both side walls 
in St. Olaf’s Chapel are open, for the south wall has a 
folding wall opening into a congregational auditorium 
seating 250. This hall accomodates overflow congregations 
in a unique way, and yet can be used for parish purposes 
by closing the wall to the chapel. An apartment for the 
deaconess, and another for the sexton, and vesting rooms, 
complete the equipment of this wing. 
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In the basement under the chancel is a crypt with an 
entrance from outside. This room was first designed for use 
as a meeting place for young people and boy scouts. Present- 
ly, however, it is being used for temporary interment of 
those whose funerals are conducted during the bitter winter 
months when severe storms prevent trips to the cemetery in 
this far-northern land. 


FREE-STANDING BELL TOWER 


he tower interesting in itself, is built separately from 

the church. It is an open tower with a tall, copper- 
covered spire with a wreath of gilded copper balls on the 
top. A red light for aircraft blinks at night, giving it an 
other-worldly appearance. In the tower are installed three 
bells which are controlled electronically from the chancel. 
The tower seems both more graceful and more effective as 
a complete unit than it would have been if incorporated 
into the fabric of the cathedral. 

The main entrance to the church features burnt brass 
doors, adorned with simple, modern crosses. Over the main 
entrance is a niche for a statue of Christ in bronze which 
will be installed as soon as funds are available. 

The biggest problem to overcome in the planning of 
this modern cathedral was a large bunker installation from 
the German Occupation, installed during the war in such a 
way that it is built almost directly into the east wall of the 
church. The bunker cannot be readily removed, and the 
cathedral’s gardener is seeking to obscure it as much as 
possible with a camouflage of shrubbery. 

The new cathedral in Bodo is at once distinguishable as 
a cathedral for its lines have a dignity which bespeaks te- 
verence. Yet it is modern and functional in every respect, 
providing both for small and large groups of worshippers 
in a comfortable setting. Many of the ancient arts of the 
Church have been used in the design and decoration and 
color has been used with a lavish hand in the adornment of 
a noble House of God. ie 
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Veteran Glassman Retires 


Nes a long and distinguish- 
ed career in the art glass 
field Mr. Mel C. Hoss an- 
nounced his retirement from 
active duty on December 30, 
1961. All of his fifty-three 
working years were spent with 
the Kokomo Opalescent Glass 
Company located in Kokomo, 
Indiana. 

He started with the Company as a shipping clerk on 
February 1, 1908 and went on the road as salesman in 1912. 
In January 1945 he was made Treasurer of the Company 
and Vice President in charge of Sales. 

Mel is an Associate Member of the SGAA and up until 
recent years had been a regular attender at the annual con- 
vention. All of his many friends wish him long years of 
happiness and contentment. 


GLASS BUILDINGS OLD AND NEW 

Mies van der Rohe is reported to have said, when asked 
why he prefers to use extensive areas of glass in his build- 
ings, that as he originally came from Aachen, Germany it 
was not uncommon to find throughout the region fragments 
of glass construction material and implements left over 
from the original ancient Roman settlement. 

“Washing was all that was needed to make it look like 
new ... That’s the material I want for my buildings.” 
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In Memoriam 


THOMAS F. SNYDER 
(August 31, 1891 — October 12, 1961) 


Mr. Snyder, an Associate Member of the SGAA, was 
well-known throughout the craft and had been a sales re- 
presentative for Advance Glass Company of Newark, Ohio 
for over thirty years. He had served in the United States 
Army during World War I with the rank of sergeant. He 
belonged to several veterans and fraternal organizations 
and was a member of St. Francis de Sales Catholic Church, 
Newark, Ohio. 


Mr. Snyder had been ill for some time with a heart 
condition. No immediate members of his family survive. 


Word has been received of the death of Mrs. IRENE 
OPPLIGER on October 30, 1961, after an extended period 
of ill health. Mrs. Oppliger was the wife of former General 
Secretary Fred Oppliger, proprietor of the Jacoby Studios, 
St. Louis, Missouri. Until recent years she had regularly 
attended the Association’s annual conferences and was loved 
by all who knew her. 


We were sorry to learn of the death of FRANcIS S. 
GATES on December 17, 1961. Mr. Gates had been a long 
time Associate Member of the SGAA. 
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Publications of Interest 
BOOKS 


Peter Collins, Concrete-The Vision of a New Architec- 
ture (N.Y.: Horizon Press, 1959), 307 pp., ills. 
Reinhard Gieselmann & Warner Aebli, Kirchenbau 
(Zurich: Verlag Girberger, 1960), ills. “A reexami- 
nation of church architecture in the modern world.” 

Walter Kohler, Lighting in Architecture (N.Y.: Reinhold, 
1959), 223 pp., ills. 

Emil Male, The Early Churches of Rome, trans. David 
Buxton (Chicago: Quadrangle Books, 1960), ills. 

Peter Selz & Mildred Constantine (eds.), Art Nouveau 
(N.Y.: The Museum of Modern Art, 1959), ills. 

Sylvia Sprigge, Berenson (Cambridge, Mass.: Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1960), 267 pp., ills. Biography. 

Frank Lloyd Wright, Drawings for a Living Architecture 
(N.Y.: Horizon Press, 1959), ills. 


ARTICLES 


Liturgical Arts (November 1960), “Religious Art in the 
United States”, Maurice Lavanoux. 

Craft Horizons (Nov./Dec. 1960), “Ancient Glass Blow- 
ing’, Fredric Schuler; “John Burton: the fluid 
breath of glass.’’, Yoshiko Uchida. 

American Glass Review (December 1960), “The Glass 
Center at the Age of Ten.”, Richard Joseph. 

American Artist (December 1960), “Labor Leaders 
Honored in Stained Glass.” 

A.I.A. Journal (December 1960), “History of Architec- 
ture-How Useful?”’, Henry A. Million. 

Indiana Architect (December 1960), “An Ageless 
Expression of Religious Faith.” 

National Glass Budget (Dec. 24, 1960), “George Spiers 
President of Stained Glass Association.” 

Ohio Architect (December 1960), ‘The Meaningful 
Church.” 

Popular Photography (January 1961), “Stained Glass”, 
Kenneth S. Johnson. 

Progress-Bulletin, Pomona, Calif. (Jan. 8, 1961), 

“Artist Developing Stained Glass Form.” 
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ITALIAN STAINED GLASS WINDOWS 
G. MARCHINI 
CNA = Harry N. Abrahms Inc., $25.00) 


Here ts another big, beautiful art-book on stained glass, 
this one covering the Italian school. Organized more like 
a catalogue, the author presents several dozen windows and 
analyzes each in detail. 

Starting off with a brief background account of stained 
glass in general, he quickly gets into the main theme with 
interesting observations of the craft in Italy interspersed 
throughout the window comments. As all of the color 
pictures are concentrated in the center of the book, the 
process of linking up the text with the referred-to illustra- 
tion becomes rather confusing as the reader must constantly 
be turning pages and shifting from one section to the other. 

The author admits to the fact that stained glass was not 
a particular specialty of the medieval Italian artist/crafts- 
man, but suggests that some of the work accomplished does 
have its good qualities and is certainly unique to the country. 
Then too, much of the older work has been destroyed and 
a great deal of the remaining restored and updated to later, 
less distinguished styles. The early windows all show de- 
finite strong Byzantine influences, then skip rather abruptly 
over to painted Renaissance period. Gothic had little in- 
fluence on the native craftsmen due mainly to the relatively 
little use of that architectural style in the south. 

Romanesque architecture hung on much longer in Italy, 
and then when it apparently had died out, made a strong 
comeback. At about the time Gothic building was going on 
in the north with its particular suitability for stained 
glass, the Italian craftsmen were still making windows for 
buildings based on an older era. Consequently most of them 
were not integral parts of the architecture but stood out as 
individual “pictures” inserted into the walls. 

The book has ninty-three full color plates, four un- 
usual color transparencies, and many diagrams and black 
and white pictures. A valuable addition is the short biblio- 
graphy which must include all the Italian references on the 
subject. 
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Technical Aspects of Stained Glass 
with 
Emphasis on Faceted Glass 


(This is the second of a three part series based on a panel 
discussion held at the SGAA’s 1960 Conference in Cleve- 
land, Ohio. The first part included the remarks made by the 
panel members: Moderator Henry Lee Willet, William H. 
Blenko, Harold W. Cummings, Bernard O. Gruenke, and 
Harold E. Wagoner. This section begins the general dis- 
cussion and question-answer period.) 


PARTIE 


MODERATOR HENRY L. WILLET: I think the ideas 
that have been expressed are going to provoke thoughts 
both pro and con. When the price of a thing can be brought 
within the reach of even a small church does this make it 
good or bad, in any case we certainly want the product to 
be the best and of good structure. We can, however, be too 
cheap. 

A wonderful thing about working in this new technique 
is the way it has brought the Association together. Every- 
body wants to share ideas. We are invited to other studios 
to see how they do the work and to compare methods. There 
is something about this new medium that to me is very ex- 
citing when it can bring competitors together. Maybe it is 
the pressure from across the Atlantic Ocean that makes us 
realize we have to produce a better product . . . a better 
window. 

We have two people in the audience who can be called 
on for technical information. One is Mr. Robert Benes who 
is from St. Louis and produces the epoxy, Benesco. Instead 
of having affinity to water it is repellent. Then there is Mr. 
Hunter from the Sauereisen Cements Co. in Pittsburgh. 
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MR. HAROLD CUMMINGS: I would like to ask about 
the cost of stained glass versus faceted glass. I have always 
told our clients that the cost was approximately the same 
as traditional stained glass, the cost of production greatly 
depending on the amount of cut-up. But I do see, on re- 
flection, where some studios have used these large eight 
inch squares with little chipping and have cut the price 
greatly. But I do think their scale in so many instances is 
too great for the building. In other words, I think scale is 
a very important thing and if you have a building that will 
take a large design it is fine, but as a rule we have had 
smaller buildings where we had to use the smaller pieces 
which ran up the cost of production. 


I only wanted to comment on it but I wonder whether 
Mr. Wagoner or any of the rest of you found that as a rule, 
taking a number of pieces per square foot, as an example, 
whether the cost is much less on faceted glass than on 
painted work. Do you have any comment? I haven’t found 
it to be so. 


MR. HAROLD WAGONER: Our experience has been 
that chipped glass, unless something very special is done 
with it like using two inch thick slabs to get a sculptured 
effect, is comparable with the cost of good stained glass. 
Willet's “gold window” was considerably more expensive 
than chipped glass. 
MODERATOR WILLET: In Phoenix, Arizona we combin- 
ed the chipped glass with sculptured gold leaf on lead. 
MR. WAGONER: In Phoenix we had an intensely interest- 
ing situation with strong light coming from the east. We 
wanted clear colored glass to produce a stereoptical effect 
with the light coming through and falling on the pews, but 
something told me we better get a mock-up. Three hundred 
dollars was spent to get a mock-up in reds and blues and 
we found it worked so well we couldn’t use it. It was so 
vivid even with reflected light we couldn’t work it. We 
finally worked with Willet and got chipped glass which 
cut down the intensity. 

In Los Angeles the light came through and fell on the 
pews and it was so you got the effect of the light without 
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Faceted Glass and Sculptured Gold 
window-wall in the First Methodist 
Church, Phoenix, Arizona 

Natural daylight illuminates the 
glass while artificial light is reflect- 
ed from the sculptured overlay. 
Designed and executed in the Willet 
Studios, Philadelphia, Penna. 
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seeing the glass. In other words, there was sufficient light 
retention in the cement to allow the pattern to show up 
simply in the glass. That is what we are talking about in 
chipping. This is one way to solve a particular problem, 
using a pattern with some symbolism, but I see a good 
many designs moving around the country which, I would 
suspect, the glass price must have been pretty low. 

MR. JAMES O'HARA: You spoke of using faceted glass 
and then mosaic on the inside to give a double effect. 
Is that aesthetically a good thing, this two way effect? 
Shouldn't a window be just a window without this other 
treatment on the inside? 

MR. WAGONER: The only thing, a window isn’t a win- 
dow at night. I am thinking of the night problem. 

MR. O'HARA: Should it become a different thing then? 
MR. WAGONER: It becomes a different undesirable thing 
if you don’t take care of it. If you have a terrific chancel 
window where you are attracting the maximum amount of 
attention and focus in the daytime, then it becomes least 
desirable at night. It is a focus center but it isn’t pleasant 
to look at at night. 


MR. O'HARA: Is the solution then to do something with 
that part on the inside? You mention mosaic, I have seen 
part glass and part mosaic. It looks like a two-for-one deal, 
doing two things where one should be done. 

MR. WAGONER: If it is done that way you would not 
see the mosaic in the daytime. In the daytime the effulgence 
becomes almost entirely glass. Your eye sees it as the camera 
and the eye is affected the same way as the camera. A 
chipped glass window might actually be 60% cement but is 
optically 90% glass in the daytime. With the sun falling 
on the glass the mosaic disappears. The light leaks around 
the tesserae. 

There is no problem in the daytime. It is only if you 
have night surfaces. In the chancel a very large window is 
difficult for night services. I haven’t seen a good one yet. I 
shouldn’t say that. I do think colored cement helps but am 
not completely satisfied with the ultimate results. 
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Exterior view First Methodist 
Church, Phoenix, Arizona, showing 
the Faceted Glass and Sculptured 
Gold window wall illustrating 
the Professions. Designed & 
executed in the Willet Studios, 
Philadelphia, Penna. 


MR. ROBERT RAMBUSCH: Very much in line with what 
Mr. O'Hara said, I am interested in Mr. Wagoner’s thought 
that a window is interesting by day but dies by night. This 
is not only true about faceted glass, it is true of all glass. 
This is the natural condition and also the beauty. Apprecia- 
tion is very vulnerable. It is short-lived. For that reason we 
should enjoy the beauty while we can. It is almost like say- 
‘ing an architectural wall exteriorly is more interesting by 
day than by night, and yet, that is very good. 

An architectural wall is uninteresting on the interior 
also. I would say the faceted wall is more interesting than 
an architectural wall which is a flat piece of masonry with 
reflected light. While your concrete wall with glass is a very 
beautiful pattern of blacks against a grid form. 

I am very skeptical when they sell a fountain pen that 
is also a carrot peeler and writes under water. At night if 
you have a chancel window it is like those fountain pens 
that won’t write under water and won't peel carrots. If the 
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chancel window is large I think it is wonderful because it 
accentuates the altar. Mr. Cummings mentioned artificial 
lighting of windows. I think we are such purists that God 
gives us light for glass and when God's light dies, let the 
glass die too. 


MR. WAGONER: That is an interesting comment. Have 
you ever seen one of Willet’s “gold windows” ? 

MR. RAMBUSCH: No, I haven't. 

MR. WAGONER: Then you haven't lived yet. 


MR. GEORGE SPIERS: Some of the things I am going to 
say have already been said, but it would have been extremely 
interesting to have had Mr. Ciresi on the same panel with 
Mr. Wagoner, because he was dead set yesterday against 
any chancel window whatsoever; he believed that the chan- 
cel should at no time ever have stained glass or an opening 
in which colored glass could be placed. 

But another thing concerning your remarks about the 
danger of cheapness or the turning of faceted glass into a 
very ordinary type of work because of price, we could turn 
back the clock. You say you have been practicing for thirty- 
five years. I too have been. This marks my 35th year in 
stained glass and we could be sitting here listening to the 
same things that were said thirty-five years ago about com- 
petition in stained glass and so-called traditional work, 
where the finger was always pointed at the other fellow who 
did a much cheaper type of work and who spoiled the effect 
of a good architectural building by the placement of some 
so-called inferior leaded or stained glass. 

So all of us who are endowed with the thought and the 
theory and the feeling for better work could never have the 
finger pointed at us in saying we are going to resort to the 
things you are pointing out, because we are always striving 
to improve our work. It is not always a matter of price. I 
just want to explain that my reason for saying these things 
is because that has been the unfortunate competition of the 
stained glass craft since its conception. 


MR. WAGONER: Those are interesting comments. I think, 
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at least in my mind, the situation is somewhat different than 
it was when you were talking about this thing thirty or 
forty years ago. Then you were talking about, I assume, 
different ways of approaching painted and fired glass set in 
little strips of lead. I was thinking of something beyond 
that, a whole new conception of it. In other words, it may 
be conceivable that in this approach, the approach I am 
thinking of, the sculpture could be equal to or be more im- 
portant than the window and the effect of the window at 
night could conceivably be more powerful than the effect 
of the window in the daytime. 

I know that is a bad thing to say to this Association of 
stained glass artists, of which I have recently become a 
member, but I think we must not think of ourselves in hide- 
bound areas where we are only experimenting with glass 
which is one inch thick and tomorrow two inches, and then 
two and a half. There may be a completely different way of 
going about using the whole thing. When you look back 
after another fifty years you will say right now we were only 
beginning. 

I was trying to throw out some ideas that I hope you 
people will work on. As Henry Willet convinced me, we 
just make boxes for windows. We know that when you 
achieve something we also achieve something. It takes a 
lot of people with imagination working together to create 
that whole. You can’t just rest on your laurels, you have to 
try to be one step ahead of somebody else. The mere fact 
you are doing it inspires other people to try it themselves. 


MR. JOHN WEAVER: I would like to get away from 
the aesthetic and down to the elementary and practical part 
of value. Would any of the panel be able to give us any 
advice on adhesion as related to the different types of cut? 
We have had some experiences on that; and also another 
question that possibly is quite elementary—the percentage 
of glass that might safely be used in relation to the amount 
of binder. 

MR. CUMMINGS: Well, of course, we are all in the 
early stages of this, work, but we use a binder in our cement 
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and we get the adhesion between the glass and the cement 
by pugging. I don’t know how many of you are familiar 
with the concrete work but rather than vibrating our panels 
we pug the cement with a sharp steel tool right close to the 
edge of the glass so that we are sure to eliminate as much 
of the air as possible. When we don’t do this pugging we 
find there could be difficulties. We tried vibrating for a 
time and found we were doing it too long. Difficulties 
cropped up when the tests were made, and we did test 
samples before any of this work was done. 

We put these samples in a refrigerator, brought them 
below the freezing point, then took them out and immedi- 
ately immersed them in a pan of boiling water to see if 
they would stand the thermal shock. You won't get as great 
a change as that in actual working conditions, but we found 


Detail deep recessed faceted glass 
panel illustrating the technique 
used in the Conrad Schmitt 
Studios, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. 
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the bond held up and did not crack. Then we went through 
the concrete with our diamond cutter wheel saw to see if 
the bond was as we expected. 

There is an important thing about this bond that some 
may have overlooked who have not worked with it for 
long. It is very possible to undercut that chipping so you 
don’t leave enough of the shoulder to pour against. You 
have to leave a shoulder. I can see in thicker dalles that 
wouldn’t be so much of a problem. At the edge of the glass 
we try to keep our chipping comparably shallow. You can 
get interesting effects without chipping out the whole piece. 
MR. WEAVER: The reason for the question was that we 
found glass that had been sawed, gave much better adhesion 
than if we cut it with the wheel and then broke it. I won- 
dered if you had that experience. 


MR. BERNARD GRUENKE: I found too that cutting with 
a diamond wheel hasn’t been the best for adhesion. I have 
discovered that in order to get the best adhesion it is pre- 
ferable to have the glass coffered in approximately a half 
inch or sometimes three-quarters of an inch, leaving the 
concrete overlap the edge of the glass by an eighth of an 
inch. In other words, we apply glazier’s putty or Plastalene, 
or some other material and mold it an eighth of an inch 
from the edge of the glass and then pour our concrete a- 
round this area, removing the putty at a later date. 

MR. CUMMINGS: Yes, we do that too. However, I don’t 
think we recess our glass like Bernie does, but do use the 
same general process. We use putty not only so we can get 
that covered effect at the edge but also to allow for cleaning 
the glass afterward. If you don’t cover it with something it 
becomes a terrific job to clean those facets when they have a 
little concrete in them. 

MR. OTTO WINTERICH: I wanted Bob Frei to comment 
on this suggestion Mr. Wagoner made of using a dual effect 
with the mosaic on the inside, and also the exterior because 
I think the Frei Studio did a window using mosaic like this. 
MR. ROBERT FREI: We did on the First Methodist Church 
in Enid, Oklahoma. At Enid we had special conditions. It 
was my feeling that this perhaps was an architectural mis- 
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Top: Epoxy resin being poured around 
glass in a faceted panel. 


Bottom: Faceting a piece of slab 
glass. 


Ss taken in Henry Hunt Studios, 43 
urgh, Penna. 


take and wasn't the best use of glass. The importance of 
this window was primarily from the outside. 

This was a Protestant church and they wanted it to be 
recognized as a church with the subject matter to be read 
from the exterior, with the possibility of putting artificial 
light behind the window and having it become important 
at night. So we designed the window primarily as a mosaic 

anel, which is extremely colorful as related to the absolute- 
ly black or opaque glass, when you are standing on the 
bright side of the window. It was a shock in a way because 
this set of three windows told a very definite story in day- 
light as viewed from the exterior. You were looking at cer- 
tain sculpture, then coming back later at night you would 
see an entirely different thing, which was a fine experience. 

Generally, I would be in agreement with Bob Rambusch 
who feels a window should die at night. These two-way 
possibilities are real problems because it becomes a greater 
job to solve the combination than solving two independent 
separate ones. You find neither is as good as it would have 
been if you had attacked one at its best. 

However, I see Mr. Wagoner’s point too, that in mo- 
dern technology where at best our concepts of architecture 
and windows have changed, we are not only concerned with 
filling rectangles after the fact. I think the stained glass 
men should be very concerned with architecture and the 
architect’s sympathy for a wall. The windows might not 
be rectangles, but jewels of light coming through a curtain 
wall and the tremendous openings that we are involved with 
are no longer good glass windows, but are walls that be- 
come tremendous voids at night when you are on the inside, 
and these tremendous and very beautiful things become 
black holes in a building. 


MODERATOR WILLET: I would certainly like to inject 
myself in here. I can’t understand Bob’s idea of a perfectly 
functional movement in light, because we are still dealing 
with light and if it is not artificial, if it is functional, a na- 
tural movement, it is a very good one. 

We did a combination of concrete with mosaic in it. In 
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the daytime we would get a very happy harmony between 
the mosaic as well as at night, but it was not done in an 
artificial way. There were no tricks. When God’s sunlight 
goes out, the other takes over. You have to realize that 
especially in Protestant churches both in the south and the 
west, in many cases, these churches are used more at night 
than in the daytime. Thus the same thing holds true with 
our sculptured “gold windows’. There is nothing arty about 
them. When the sunlight comes through there is the glori- 
ous jewel-like effect and the metal is corroded by it. Then 
when night sets in the metal takes over. It is a perfect nor- 
mal, natural thing. 

MR. FREI: I was answering a specific question about a job 
we did. In that case there was artificial light involved, but 
I am in favor of making no rules as to what is the best solu- 
tion. I think each piece of architecture requires individual 
study because it involves a specific creation for a specific 
need. If we can remain as free as possible to experiment in 
all of these things, not only to experiment but to create, we 
can do some beautiful things. 


(In the first part of this symposium reference was incorrect- 
ly made to loose mosaic’. The correct term should have 
been “luscent mosaic”. 


(To be continued ) 


LIFE BLOOD AND THE ARTIST 

An artist in Stuttgart, Germany had taken to using his 
own blood in order to achieve certain effects in his paint- 
ings. It was soon discovered, however, that the color faded 
rapidly, as did the artist after completing an especially 
large canvas. On the advice of art critics and his doctor 
the artist has been convinced that he can achieve even better 
results by switching to the blood from bulls. 
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STAINED GLASS MART 


1. A reply has been received to the inquiry in the Sum- 
mer issue concerning waterproofing material that can be 
used in windows already in place. It states that there is a 
sunshield material available used in tinting plate glass that 
can be brushed on installed stained glass that will give a 
lasting waterproofing effect. 

2. Experienced Stained Glass designer-painter, semi- 
tradional to modern in style. Centrally located established 
studio. Replies will be kept confidential. 

3. We have heard from an Englishman who has in his 
home a stained glass window circa 1833 that records show 
was presented to a former owner by President Lincoln. It 
depicts the ending of the slave trade. The present owner is 
interested in disposing of the window and inquiries are 
invited. Size: approximately 5’6”x3’ 6”. 

4. A retired church architect is disposing of his exten- 
tive library. The following titles will be of interest to our 
readers: 


AMERICAN CHURCHES CHRISTIAN SYMBOLISM IN THE 
J. Mc. Baker (1915) EVANGELICAL CHURCH 
ANALYSIS OF GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE T. A. Stafford (1952) 
R. & J. A. Brandon (1847) CHURCH BUILDER 
ARCHITECT & MASTER OF MANY ARTS- Elbert M. Conover (1948) 
BERTRAM GROSVENOR GOODHUE CHURCH BUILDING 
H. B. Alexander, R. A. Cram, et al. Ralph A. Cram (1901, 1924) 
ART & RELIGION CHURCH SYMBOLISM 
Albert E. Bailey (1944) F. R. Webber (1927) 
ART & RELIGION CHURCHES OF FRANCE 
Van Ogden Vogt (1921) John T. Arms (1929) 
THE BIBLE IN ART COLONIAL ARCHITECTURE 
L. H. Daly (1930) Frank Cousins (1912) 
BIBLICAL COSTUME EAST LIBERTY PRESBYTERIAN 
Marion L. Wright (1936) CHURCH (PGH.) 
BUILDING THE HOUSE OF GOD ECCLESIASTICAL ARCHITECTURE 
Elbert M. Conover (1928) Wm. W. Martin (1897) 
CATHEDRAL CITIES OF ENGLAND ECCLESIASTICAL DESIGNS 
George Gilbert (1907) ENGLISH CHURCH CRAFTSMANSHIP 
CATHOLIC ECCLESIOLOGY Fred H. Crossley (1941 
Edw. J. Weber (1927) FRENCH GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE 
CHARM OF THE CHAPEL John V. Van Pelt (1924) 


Dan’! L. Marsh (1950) 
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1962 APPRENTICE COMPETITION 


The Stained Glass Association of America takes pleasure 
in announcing the Sixth Biennial Apprentice Competition to 
be judged during the 1962 Conference in Washington, D.C. 
All indentured apprentices in the stained glass craft, not 
becoming journeymen before June 30, 1962 and in training 
during the competition, are eligible. Entry blanks must be 
approved either by the Local Joint Apprenticeship Com- 
mittee or, where no such committee exists, by the employer. 

There shall be no restriction on the subject matter but 
a description of each panel stating the problem and solu- 
tion shall accompany the entry. The competition will be 
judged by art critics, architects and master stained glass 
artists with cash awards to be made. It is open to all appren- 
tices, both glazier and painter. More details and entry blanks 
can be obtained by writing to Mr. E. Crosby Willet, Chair- 
man Apprentice Committee, 10 East Moreland Avenue, 
Philadelphia 18, Pennsylvania. 


GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE FROM PLANNING & BUILDING THE 
ANCIENT EDIFICES IN ENGLAND MODERN CHURCH 
A. & A. W. Pugin (1850) Wm. W. Watkin (1951) 
GOTHIC ORNAMENTS SELECTED RENAISSANCE ARCHITECTURE & 
FROM VARIOUS ANCIENT BUILDINGS ORNAMENTS IN SPAIN 
IN ENGLAND AND FRANCE A. Prentice (1888) 
August Pugin SCENES FROM THE LIFE OF CHRIST 
GOTHIC ORNAMENTS OF THE Ills.-R. J. Norman (1935) 
15th & 16th CENTURIES SELECTED MONUMENTS OF FRENCH 
A. W. Pugin (1836) GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE - J. V. Van Pelt 
GOTHIC ORNAMENTS IN THE THE SMALL CHURCH 
CATHEDRAL CHURCH OF YORK F. R. Webber (1939) 
Joseph Halfpenny (1795) SPECIMENS OF GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE 
HANDBOOK OF ORNAMENT Wm. Cavaler (1835) 
F. S. Meyer (1894) SUBSTANCE OF THE GOTHIC 
LETTER & LETTERING Ralph A. Cram (1917) 
Frank C. Brown (1921) WORK OF CRAM & FERGUSON, 
MEDIAEVAL ART ARCHITECTS 
Charles Morrey (1942) Intro.: C. D. Maginnis (1929) 


MEDIAEVAL STAINED GLASS 
Viollet-le-Duc—Trans.: F. P. Smith (1952) 


Please address all inguiries or replies on the above items to: 


The Editor — Stained Glass. 
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Announcements 


New Addresses: DAPRATO STuDIOs recently announced that 
their stained glass studio and shop has been moved from 
New York to the Company’s main location at 766 West 
Adams Street, Chicago 6, Illinois. 

The new address of PHILLIPS STAINED GLASS STUDIO is 
13701 St. Clair Avenue, Cleveland 10, Ohio. 

The International Institute of Liturgical Art has re- 
cently opened an American office in the Hotel Biltmore, 
New York City. 


Appointment: The University of Judaism (West Coast 
Branch-The Jewish Theological Seminary of America), 
Los Angeles, California has announced that Dr. Joseph L. 
Young will head a department of Architectural Arts in the 
School of Fine Arts. The first course will be a master crafts- 
man class exploring the creative uses of glass in contem- 
porary architecture. 


Anniversary: For the past year ROSSBACH & SONS, Chicago, 
Ill., custom sash manufacturers, have been celebrating their 
75th anniversary. 


Apprentice Training: The FEDERAL COMMITTEE ON AP- 
PRENTICESHIP has issued a Certificate of Registration to the 
Omaha-Lincoln (Council Bluffs) Glaziers’ Area Joint Ap- 
prenticeship Committee (Omaha, Nebraska & Council 
Bluffs, Iowa) for training in the trade classifications of 
Glazier (construction) and Stained Glass Glazier. 
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Conferences and Exhibitions 


PLastics — A New DIMENSION IN BUILDING 
National Association of Home Builders 


DMashinoton WON C yi cee cient ee) Jan: 15 = Feb; 11, 1962 
Museum of Arts and Crafts 

Cobambus.. Geoceta <f- 2a oeoe tetas. tony March 31, 1962 
SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTURAL HISTORIANS 

Boston i assacauscets: .- cc 2c2 ss se eec eens January 25-27, 1962 


CONTEMPORARY CRAFTSMEN OF THE FAR WEST 


Cincinnati Art Museum 
GILG) tart el ©) eV Ue Pr eee cree nee Feb. 6 - March 6, 1962 


NATIONAL AUTO & FLAT GLASS DEALERS ASSOCIATION 
Ambassador Hotel 
Pos angeles, California, e-2-222x-n---20 February 21-25, 1962 


MipweEst DESIGNER-CRAFTSMEN EXHIBITION 
Kalamazoo Art Center 
Kalamazoo, Michigan -.....-.-------- March 4 - April 30, 1962 


CHURCH ARCHITECTURAL GUILD OF AMERICA 
Cleveland-Sheraton Hotel 

eVeLAnd g ONMOi esata oc eore es March 20-22, 1962 
Annual Conference-Theme: One Church-One Architecture? 


INTERNATIONAL HANDICRAFTS & TRADE FAIR 
diy RULER ICL ets xt CANAL Yee te cts cee eet eevee April 12-23, 1962 


CALIFORNIA CONFERENCE ON APPRENTICESHIP 
Statler-Hilton Hotel 


Rosy oueeles.. California 20222... April 24-27, 1962 
NATIONAL CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
Washinton, 5 Cee April 29 - May 2, 1962 


50th Annual Meeting — Theme: 
Advancing Voluntary Leadership in a Changing World 
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The perfect setting | 
for great windows... | 


ROSSBACH ; 
CUSTOM SASKEH ; 


St. Bernard Church, Middleton, Wisconsin \ 


512 SOUTH WASHTENAW AVX 


ROSSBACH custom sash...binding together 
great windows and inspired architecture for 74 
years. Customized in aluminum, steel and 
bronze, they provide flairing adaptability for 
both architect and stained glass artist. 


Specify ROSSBACH sash for the ultimate in 
protection, appearance and lasting economy. 
Modern or traditional, every fine stained glass 
window deserves a ROSSBACH sash and ven- 
tilator! Send for complete engineering catalog. 


St. Angela's Church, Chicago, Illinois 


Mo wenGHitCAGO, 12, ILLINOIS 


LEO POPPER & SONS 


143-145-147 FRANKLIN STREET, NEW YORK 13 


ANTIQUE 
ENGLISH — FRENCH — GERMAN 


Flashed, Pot Metals, Reamy, Streaky, Venetian 
German Sheet Antique 
French Dalles 


English Crown Bullions 
Rondels Norman Slabs 


Heaton’s Vitreous Permanent Glass Stainers’ Colors 


Sanded Ruby 
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LEO POPPER & SONS 


143-145-147 FRANKLIN STREET, NEW YORK 13 


FLASHED SHEET % POT METALS 
Ruby, Blue, Yellow, Purple, Violet, Green, Opal 


Peace) OP AIL 


Bluelite Amberlite 


English Flemish English Broad Reeded 


DOUBEE  ROCEED CATHEDRAL 
Belgian — English — German 


Flemish — Opalescent — Seedy Marine Antique 


ITAPIAN @MOSALE 


Copper Foil, Glass Rods 
Pressed Jewels, Imitation Cut Jewels 


specializing for half a century 


J. SUSSMAN 


Manufacturers of the finest 
Ventilators and Sashes 


for Churches 


624 E. Sth Street 
New York 9, N. Y. 


Thermoset Plastics, Inc. 


Manufacturing Engineers Specializing in 
Epoxy Resins 


EPOXY SETTING COMPOUNDS 
FOR SLAB AND FACETED GLASS 


Experienced Laboratory Control of Quality 
4015 Millersville Road Indianapolis 5, Indiana LI berty 5-1307 
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WE DESIRE to emphasize the fact that we are the Sole 
Selling Agents for, and carry in stock the complete line of 


HANCOCK’S 
CELEBRATED GLASS COLORS 


ATMOSPHERIC PROOF 


Known so to be from successful use over a period of more 
than one hundred years. Made by... 


MESSRS. JAMES HANCOCK & SON 


(Diglis Ceramic Art Color Works) Worcester, England 


TRACING BROWN No.1 UMBER BROWN 
BISTRE BROWN RED, for flesh, etc. 
TRACING BLACK No. 61 ANCIENT BROWN 


Packed in one-pound sealed packages bearing the Hancock 
Label as well as our own: None genuine unless so packed. 


We also offer 


A COMPLETE LINE IN ALL COLORS 
Black, Brown, Blue, Green, Ruby, etc., of 


OUR OWN MANUFACTURE 


Our SILVER STAIN, ORANGE INTENSE, 
can be used on all kinds of glass 


FRENCH BRUSHES, ENGLISH STIPPLERS, 
BLENDERS, OILS, MEDIUMS, ETC. 


Catalogue sent on request 


L. REUSCHE & CO. 


Factory and Mailing Address 
2-6 LISTER AVENUE NEWARK, N. J. 
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1905 = ROLLED SHEET GLASS - 1961 
Cathedral- Hammered -Smooth 


Colored and Clear 
Variegated 
Mixed Opalescent 
Seedy Antique 
White Opal 


Moss 
Ripple 
Florentine 


Your inquiries solicited 


CAME LEAD 


WIRE SOLDER (= SHEE] FEE AD 


GLASS COLORS GALVANIZED STEEL BARS 


Vinegar Tracing Black #1 SMOOTH ELECTRO-PLATED 
Without Gum 1/16 x 3/16 
Bistre-Brown #1 1/8 x 1/4 
Grey-Green #1 1/8 x 3/8 
NG SSB daw 9 592 


WHITE METAL ROLLING & STAMPING CORP. 


80 MOULTRIE STREET |= BROOKE YN 222, Naw 
All Came Lead and Solder made from Virgin Metals 
Write for Catalogue 
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S. A. Bendheim Co., Inc. 


122 HUDSON STREET, NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 


Corner North Moore Street 


SIinfrcr bed Arliyue Gens 


CATHEDRAL OPALESCENT 
COLORED SHEET—Pot and Flashed 
OPAL—Pot and Flashed TINT GLASS 
ENGLISH CROWN BULLIONS 
RONDELS DALLES 
SHEET and MARINE ANTIQUES 


PATTERN SCISSORS FOR STAINED GLASS WORK 


Eastern Representatives for 
KOKOMO OPALESCENT GLASS CO. 
Large and Well Assorted Stock in New York 
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installations are your best salesmen... 


Natural color Photographs of your stained 
glass by CUSTOM STUDIOS’ staff of color 
specialists will help you to: 


e@ Illustrate your. presentations 


e@ Publicize your work 


© and add prestige to your organization 


CUSTOM STUDIOS 206 East 44th Street, New York 17, NY. 


QUALITY AND-SER VICE 
SINCE 1901 


GARDINER METAL CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF CAME-LEADS 
AND SOLDER 
FOR ARCHITECTURAL WINDOWS 


4820 50. CAMPBELL AVE. “GHIGAGO@m2 11mm 
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CATHEDRAL GLASS 
OPALESCENT GLASS 


()ver FIFTY YEARS of experience 
in the manufacturing of cathedral 
and opalescent glass has given us an 
understanding and appreciation of 
the problems involved in the crea- 
tion of stained glass work, assuring 
you of the most careful selection and 


matching of colors. 


Your inquiries will receive our per- 


sonal and prompt attention. 


KOKOMO OPALESCENT GLASS CO. 


KOKOMO, INDIANA 


Eastern Representatives with Complete Stock 


Ss. A. BENDHEIM COMPANY 
122 Hudson Street *« New York 13, N. Y. 
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Beaux Vitraux des Eglises 
de France par C. Tarpel 
32 large classic color 
Stained Glass Windows $7.50 


@ CAME LEAD 
@ SHEET LEAD 
@ TAPE SOLDER 


Vitraux Modernes de Centre 
du Verre de Boussois, 
Paris, 26 illustrations, of 
Modern Windows $1.50 


SPECIAL OFFER: 
The Ancient Glass of 
Canterbury Cathedral 
by Bernard Rackham, many 
illustrations, some in color; 
formerly $42.00 now $22.50 


Crown 


Metal Company 


117 E. WASHINGTON STREET 
MILWAUKEE 4, WISCONSIN 


send cash with order to: 


WITTENBORN & CO. 
Books on the Fine Arts 
1018 Madison Avenue 

New York 21, New York 


Saull- Studios ©. ; 


A DIVISION OF TURNPIKE PRESS 


@® ART & LAYOUT FOR THE PRINTED PAGE 
@ FULL COLOR REPRODUCTION 


@® CHURCH BROCHURES - PROGRAMS 
DIRECT MAIL MATERIALS 


@ COMPLETE LITHOGRAPHIC AND 
LETTERPRESS PRINTING 


Write Dept. GW. - Seull Studios - Annandale, Va. 
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Custom built Church Windows 


) ee DOUBLE GLAZING 
SINGLE GLAZING 


Se — We are proud of the work 


Baer ees ee ee we have done. Quality, 


service and dependability 
have been our prin- 


cipal goals. Our win- 
dows are used in notable 
churches, large and small, 


in every section of the 


country. 


You are invited to write 
If a . . . 
——— — for assistance in solving 


SS — your window problems. 


Ness WN SNN 
ERR 


N 
(eer aN 


SLM A Lp pipige ie Lil (gp 
SME a2 | BE Lp 


Sa 
FT SSNSOSSSSSS NN 
} PPI UU EL N 
LEV SN 


6ff Lk Le 


Ure BOTTOM 


The new economical daylight clip for securing ends of glazing reinforcement 


bars. Avoids damage to jamb section caused by drilling of holes. 
FOR %” OR 2” ROUND BARS 


National Metallic a Co. 


1510-12 W. FULTON STREET CHICAGO 7, ILLINOIS 
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NEW AND IMPROVED 
GLASS STAINERS’ COLORS 


DRAKENFELD’S BISTRE BROWN _ E-402 
DRAKENFELD’S UMBER BROWN _ E-403 
DRAKENFELD’S TRACING BLACK E-401 
DRAKENFELD’S TRACING BLACK 2272 
" DRAKENFELD'S DEEP BLACK D-436 
DRAKENFELD’S ANCIENT BROWN E-404 
DRAKENFELD’S ANCIENT BROWN E-405 
DRAKENFELD’S AMBER STAINS 


B. F. DRAKENFELD & CO., Ine. 


45-47 PARK PLACE NEW YORK Nad 


Colon Pree son 


Attention: Clarence Sherman, Rt. 2, Galion, Ohio 


Will reproduce your product 
IN NATURAL COLOR 


We Specialize in: Personalized Church Bulletins 
POST CARDS — CATALOG SHEETS 
or YOUR COMPLETE CATALOG 


We are designers and manufacturers of 
CHURCH PROMOTIONAL MATERIAL 
BROCHURE — IN COLOR — ON REQUEST 


COLOR PROOF FURNISHED CUSTOMER FOR HIS APPROVAL —- 
BEFORE PRODUCTION 
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Custom Windows by: 
THE ORNAMENTAL WINDOW CO. 
Desiguers and 

of metal utudows 


4758 Warner Road * Cleveland 25, Ohio « BRoadway 1-0391 


ALUMINUM... Double or Single glazed 
SPs ott ..Faceted glass windows 
BRONZE. Sash and Ventilators 


The varied sizes and shapes of bars used in our 
windows are designed to compliment the archi- 
tecture of the church, to enhance the beauty 
of the Glass and provide a medium of lasting 
strength, durability and quality. 
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The PAUL WISSMACH 
GLASS sCOR aii 


Manufacturers of 
Opalescent Rippled 
Double Rolled Flemish 
Hammered Cathedral Moss 
Neo-Flash 


Seedy and Single Rolled Marine Antique 


Special Cast White Opal, Used for Signs, 
Lighting Effects, etc. 


Double Rolled, Single Rolled and Seedy 
Made to Stand Fire 


ALL MADE IN THE U.S. A. 
* 


General Office and Factory: 
Paden City, West Virginia 


Producers of the Greatest Variety of 
Rolled Colored Sheet Glass 
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SOAR ONES 


‘AME LEAD AND SOLDER 


Yrown Metal Co., 117 E. Washington 
St., Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
rardiner Metal Co., 4820 S. Campbell 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
Vhite Metal Rolling & Stamping Corp. 
80-84 Moultrie St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


'‘EMENTS AND COMPOUNDS 


hiladelphia Resins Co., 7637 Queen 
St., Phila. 18, Penna., 

CHestnut Hill 8-3773 

auereisen Cement Co., Pittsburgh 15, 
Pennsylvania. 

‘hermoset Plastics, Inc., 4015 Millers- 
ville Road, Indianapolis 5, Indiana. 


'UROPEAN ANTIQUE GLASS 

. A. Bendheim Co., Inc., 122 Hudson 
St., New York, New York. 

eo Popper & Sons, 143 Franklin St., 
New York, New York 


ALVANIZED STEEL BARS 

hicago Metallic Sash Co., 4901 South 
Austin Ave., Chicago 38, Illinois. 
Jhite Metal Rolling & Stamping Corp. 
80-84 Moultrie St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


LASS 

dvance Glass Co., Newark, Ohio 

_A. Bendheim Co., Inc., 122 Hudson 
St., New York, New York 

lenko Glass Co., Milton, West Virginia. 
okomo Opalescent Glass Co., 
Kokomo, Indiana. 

eo Popper & Sons, 143 Franklin St., 
New York, New York. 

he Paul Wissmach Glass Co., Inc. 
Paden City, West Virginia. 


Oye 


SiUsPsPe Ley 


GLASS JEWELS AND NOVELTIES 

S. A. Bendheim Co., Inc., 122 Hudson 
St., New York, New York. 

Leo Popper & Sons, 143 Franklin St., 
New York City 


GLASS PAINTS AND STAINS 


B. F. Drakenfeld & Co., 45-47 Park Place. 
New York. 

Leo Popper & Sons, 143 Franklin St., 
New York. 

L. Reusche & Co., 2 Lister Avenue, 
Newark, New Jersey. 

White Metal Rolling & Stamping Corp., 
80-84 Moultrie St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


METALLIC SASH & VENTILATORS 


National Metallic Sash Co., 1510-12 
Fulton Street, Chicago, Ill. 

The Ornamental Window Co., 4758 
Warner Rd., Cleveland 25, Ohio. 
Rossbach & Sons, Inc., 512-520 South 
Wasktenaw Ave., Chicago, Illinois 
J. Sussman, 625 E. 5th Street, 

New York 9, New York. 


PHOTOGRAPHERS AND 
PHOTO-PRINTERS 

Custom Studios, 202 EH. 44th Street, 
New York, New York. 

MWM Color Press 
Rt. No. 2, Galion, Ohio. 

Turnpike Press, Annandale, Virginia. 


PUBLICATIONS 

Wittenborn & Co., 1018 Madison Ave., 
New York 21, New York. 

ZINC CAMES AND CHANNELS 


Chicago Metallic Sash Co., 4901 South 
Austin Ave., Chicago 38, Illinois. 


(Sieg 


PHILADELPHIA 18, PA. 


PR 125 and PR 126 


Philadelphia | Shae ne 


7637 QUEEN STREET 


Compounds 


CHESTNUT HILL 8-3773 
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MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE 


An application for reinstatement to full membership in the 
Association has been received from: 


T. C. Esser Company 
Stained Glass Studios 
3107 West Galina Street 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Associate membership applications have come in from: 


Lillian M. Bond C. R. Jones 
221 North Thornburg 204 Kelly Street 
Santa Maria, California Charles City, Iowa 
Robert A. Miller Penelope C. Starr 
3605 Woodbine Avenue 2 Sherman Street 
Baltimore, Maryland Cambridge, Mass. 


STANLEY E. WORDEN, CHAIRMAN 


HISTORIC RENOVATION 


The Downtown Presbyterian Church in Nashville 
(Tenn.), designed by William Strickland and first used in 
1851, is to undergo a $295,000 remodeling program. This 
fine and massive building, designed in the ‘Egyptian style” 
popular at the time, will be completely renovated, with new 
wiring, heating and air conditioning, new classrooms and 
an elevator installed in one of its twin towers. The build- 
ing was used as a hospital during the Civil War, and during 
the 1880's the interior was redecorated with Egyptian motifs 
in full color, and the stained glass windows installed. Praised 
by some and condemned by others, the old decorations will 
be cleaned and restored as they were. 


(From the A.1.A. Journal) 
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MEMBERSHIP 


CALIFORNIA 


Century Stained Glass Studios 
157 Fillmore Street, 
San Francisco 


Church Art Glass Studios 
359 Waller Street, 
San Francisco 


Cummings Studios 
457 Francisco Street, 
San Francisco, 11 


Judson Studios 
200 South Avenue 66, 
Los Angeles 42 


Paul L. Phillips 
2353 N. Lincoln Avenue 
Altadena 


William Rundstrom Studios 
363 E. Woodbury Road, 
Altadena 


ILLINOIS 


Daprato Studios, Inc. 
766 West Adams Street 
Chicago 6 


H. Eberhardt & Company 
2409 West Roosevelt Road, 
Chicago 


Gianinni & Hilgart 
1359 North Noble, 
Chicago 


Michaudel Stained Glass Studio 
542 N.Paulina Street, 
Chicago 


INDIANA 


Capitol Glass Company, Inc. 
432 South Missouri Street, 
Indianapolis 


City Glass Specialty, Inc. 
2124 South Calhoun Street, 
Fort Wayne 
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KENTUCKY 


Riordan Stained Glass Studio 
234 Scott Street, 
Covington 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Wilbur Herbert Burnham 
1126 Boylston Street, 
Boston 


Charles J. Connick Associates 
9 Harcourt Street, 
Boston 


John Terrance O’Duggan Studio 
116 St. Botolph Street, 
Boston 15 


MICHIGAN 


Detroit Stained Glass Works 
4831-33 Fort Street West, 
Detroit 


Grand Rapids Art Glass Company 
Fulton and Front Streets, 
Grand Rapids 


MISSOURI 


Emil Frei, Inc. 
3934 South Grand Boulevard, 
St. Louis 


Jacoby Studios, Inc. 
822 Wilmington Avenue, 
St. Louis 11 


NEW JERSEY 


Edward W. Hiemer & Company 
141 Wabash Ave. at Crooks, 
Clifton 


J & R. Lamb Studios 
225 County Road, 
Tenafly 


The Payne-Spiers Studios 
48-54 East 13th Street, 
Paterson 4 


MEMBERSHIP (Continued) 


NEW YORK 


Duval Studios 
58 West 15th St. 
New York 11 


George Durhan & Son 
115 East 18th Street, 
New York 3 


Henry Keck, Inc. 

Stained Glass Studio 
1010 W. Genesee Street, 
Syracuse 4 


Pike Stained Glass Studios 
145 St. Paul Street, 
Rochester 


Rambusch Decorating Company 
40 West 13th Street, 
New York 11 


NORTH CAROLINA 


High Point Glass & Decorative Co. 
High Point 


OHIO 


Franklin Art Glass Studio 
214 Oak Street, 
Columbus 


Phillips Stained Glass Studios 
13701 St. Clair Avenue 
Cleveland 10 


Poremba Stained Glass Studio 
20806 Aurora Road, 
Bedford 


John W. Winterich & Associates 
22901 Aurora Road 
Bedford 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Henry Hunt Studios 
1756 W. Carson Street 
Pittsburgh 19 
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Pittsburgh Stained Glass Studio; 
Warden & McCartney Street, 
Pittsburgh 20 


Willet Stained Glass Company 
10 E. Moreland Avenue 
Philadelphia 18 


TEXAS 


Orco, Ine. 
8126 Broadway, 
San Antonio 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Independent Art Leaded Glass C 
213 Cemetery Street, 
Mannington 


WISCONSIN 


Conrad Pickel Studios 
Box 287, Route No. 4, 
Waukesha 


Conrad Schmitt Studios 
1325 South 43rd Street 
Milwaukee 14 


CANADA 


Bullas Glass, Ltd. 
15 Joseph Street, 
Kitchner, Ont. 


MEXICO 


Ramon Montana 
Casa Montana, Apartado 92, 
Torreon, Coah. 


Angel Sanchez Ahedo 
Las Hscalerillas, S.A., 
Guatemala 24, D.F. 


ASSOCIATE MEMBERS 


Robert Aldern 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota 
Mrs. L. W. Almy 
Denver, Colorado 
Rolla Arnett 
Chicago, Illinois 
Dr. C. Harry Atkinson 
New York, New York 
Robert R. Babolcsay 
Seaford, New York 
Joseph W. Bagnuolo 
Chicago, Illinois 
S. A. Bendheim 
New York, N. Y. 
Frank Beran 
St. Clair Shores, Michigan 
Burton Bernard 
Great Neck, New York 
Mrs. Myra L. Betters 
Silver Spring, Maryland 
Quentin N. Blay 
Clifton, New Jersey 
W. H. Blenko 
Milton, West Virginia 
Mrs. W.. H. Blenko 
Milton, West Virginia 
William Blenko, Jr. 
Milton, West Virginia 
Mrs. William Blenko, Jr. 
Milton, West Virginia 
John Boertlein 
Washington, D. C. 
Ernest Bonanno 
Milton, Massachusetts 
Carlo Borghi 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
James A. Bosland 
Wyckoff, New Jersey 
Italo Botti 


Forest Hills, 5.7., New York 


Admiral Jack F. Bowling 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Robert F. Brammer 
Altadena, California 
Alfred P. Bramnick 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Stephen Bridges 
New York, New York 
A. L. Brink 
New York, New York 
William Roydan Brown 
San Francisco, California 
E. Elizabeth Bruder 


Chestnut Hill. Massachusetts 


Wilbur H. Burham, Jr. 
Melrose, Massachusetts 


Frankie Byrne 


Roy A. Calligan, Jr. 

Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Anne Carroll 

Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Lt. Coll Carroll S, Carter, (Sr: 

Lowisville, Kentucky 

Marianne Cassar 

Seattle, Washington 
Joseph G. Cincik 

Bedford, Ohio 
William S. Clark 

Jenkintown, Pennsylvania 
Lee A. Cook 

St. Louis, Missouri 
Thomas Cooke 

Chicago, Illinois 
William M. Cooley 

Park Ridge, Illinois 
Mrs. Vivian O. Cummings 

Belvedere, California 
Gilbert Dall’Ava 

Clifton, New Jersey 
Marion Dann 

Syracuse, New York 
Raymond A. DeHaven 

Ambler, Pennsylvania 
George de Ris 

Englewood, New Jersey 


Jan Ooms Van Diestelhoff, F.A.N. 


Englewood, New Jersey 
John EH. Donaldson 

Rivera, California 
Jerry Douglas 

New York, N. Y. 
Chester Dular 

Cleveland, Ohio 
John F. Hilers, Jr. 

Parma Heights, Ohio 
Adolph F. Ell 

Clifton, New Jersey 
Albin Elskus 

New York, N. Y. 
George W. Erwin 

Pomona, California 
Mildred Z. Kves 

New York, N. Y. 
Hanna U. Fadel 

Cairo, Egypt 
Paul Feldmeir 

Paden City, West Virginia 
Fredrica Fields 

Greenwich, Connecticut 
Margurite Gaudin 

Philadelphia, Pennsylwania 
Fred Gentile 

West Allis, Wisconsin 


Indianapolis, Indiana 


ASSOCIATE MEMBERS (Continued) 


Frederick A. Gollifer 

Ottawa, Canada 
Jesus J. Gonzales 

Los Angeles, California 
John Gordan 

Bloomfield, New Jersey 
Bernard E. Gruenke, Jr. 

Brookfield, Wisconsin 
Mrs. Mary Anne Gruenke 

Brookfield, Wisconsin 
Mrs. A. I. Hackert 

Cambridge, Massachusetts 
Thaddeus J. Haduch 

Baltimore, Maryland 
Robert T. Halbrook 

South San Francisco, California 
Erwin Hance 

East Lansing, Michigan 
Robert E. Harmon 

Acradia, Missouri 
Mrs. Elsie M. Hiemer 

Clifton, New Jersey 
Gerhard EH. Hiemer 

Clifton, New Jersey 
Clarence A. Hopper 

San Francisco, California 
Rogers Hornsby 

Chicago, Illinois 
M. C. Hoss 

Kokomo, Indiana 
James T. Hubbell, Jr. 

Santa Ysabel, California 
Mrs. George Hunt 

Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Anthony Jankowski 

Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Fred Jayson 

New York, N. Y. 
Charles Johnson 

LaGrange, Illinois 
Robert D. Johnson 

Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Edward F. Kapica 

Plainville, Connecticut 
Elsie Keller 

Glendale, Missouri 
Mrs. John M. Kellogg, Jr. 

Ambler, Pennsylvania 
John A. Kevorkian 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
William Kielbock 

Columbus, Ohio 
Kay Kinney 
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Laguna Beach, Cailfornia 
Ernoe Koch 

St. Louis, Missouri 
Oliver H. Kugel 

Brookfield, Illinois 
Rene Laberge 

Quebec, Canada 
Charles A. Lamb 

Darien, Connecticut 
Prof. Robert A. Leader 

South Bend, Indinna 
Frederick L. Leuchs 

New York, New York 
Mrs. Ruth Levy 

Guatemala City, Guatemala 
J. G.Lloyd 

Fairfax, Virginia 
C. F. Mack 

San Antonio, Texas 
R. McGill Mackall 

Baltimore, Maryland 
Trovatore Mainini 

Quincy, Massachusetts 
Max Marcinie 

San Antonio, Texas 
Frank Marchione 

North Royalton, Ohio 
Eugene Marggraff 

Winona, Minnesota 
Mrs. Edward Martin 

Grand Junction, Colorado 
Rev. Michael McInerney, O.S.B. 

Belmont, North Carolina 
R. D. McIntosh 

Dallas, Texas 
Dr. David G. Mooers 

Seattle, Washington 
George H. Mosel 

Burlingame, California 
Robert E. Murray 

Roslindale, Massachusetts 
William Nicoll 

Moorestown, New Jersey 
Rev. Francis J. Niesen 

Kokomo, Indiana 
Emile Norman 

Big Sur, California 
Christine Northrop 

Pass Christian, Mississippi 
Donnell F. O’Duggan 

Wellesley, Massachusetts 
Terrance John O’Duggan 

Boston, Massachusetts 


ASSOCIATE MEMBERS (Continued) 


F. P. Oppliger, Jr. 

St. Louis, Missouri 
Oliver F. Oppliger 

St. Louis, Missouri 
arthur Y: Park 

Los Angeles, California 
Nicholas Parrendo 

Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Edward M. Parrish 

Richmond, Virginia 
J. Paterson 

Toronto, Canada 
Fridtjof Paulsen 

San Mateo, California 
Walter M. Plassche 

East Williamson, New York 
Janis Pontag 

Reading, Pennsylwaina 
Mrs. Odell Prather 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Walter W. Pymn 

St. Joseph, Michigan 
Nancy Rambusch 

New York, N. Y. 
William L. Ranton 

Greenville, Ohio 
E. Fred Reusche 

Newark, New Jersey 
Joseph L. Rigali 

Chicago, Illinois 
C. D. Rossbach 

Chicago, Illinois 
Don Rossbach 

Chicago, Illinois 
Muriel T. Rundstrom 

Altadena, California 
Hilda Sachs 

San Francisco, California 
Harvey Salvin 

St. Louis, Missouri 
Gerald Lewis Sandersen 

Aspen, Colorado 
Michael Schmitt 

Chicago, Illinois 
Ethel M. Scott 

Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Felix Senger 

Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Genevieve Seele 

Webster Groves, Missouri 


Us 


Norman Shaifer 
New York, New York 
Daniel Shaw 
Hatboro, Pennsylvania 
Ronald Shaw 
Syracuse, New York 
Clarence Sherman 
Galion, Ohio 
Milcho Silianoff 
Greenburg, Pennsylvania 
Francis P. Smith 
Atlanta, Georgia 
Mrs. Henry Steinbomer 
San Antonio, Texas 
Frank Swartzlander 
Doylestown, Pennsylvania 
Katherine Lamb Tait 
Cresskill, New Jersey 
James Richmond Taylor 
California, Kentucky 
Duncan N. Terry 
Rosemont, Pennsylvania 
W. T. Thorne 
Montreal, Canada 
A. .J Timler 
Brookfield, Wisconsin 
Bernard R. Townley 
Hagerstown, Maryland 
Marguerite S. Vollmar 
Forest Hills, New York 
D. Carr Whitehead 
Chicago, Illinois 
Harold C. Whitehouse 
Spokane, Washington 
Claus H. Willenberg 
Los Angeles, California 
Augusta W. Willet 
Ambler, Pennsylvania 
Mrs. Henry L. Willet 
Ambler, Pennsylwania 
James Williams 
Toronto, Canada 
Mrs. Otto C. Winterich 
Cleveland Heights, Ohio 
Otta C. Winttrich 
Bedford, Ohio 
D. E. Woerner 
Rochester, New York 
Stanley E. Worden 
Syracuse, New York 


THE STAINED GLASS ASSOCIATION 
OF AMERICA 


1961-62 OFFICERS 


GeorGE D. Spiprs, 48-54 East 13th St., Paterson 4, N. J. ............ Presiden 
Otro C. WINTERICH, 22901 Aurora Road, Bedford, Ohio....First Vice Presiden 
EDWARD W. HIEMER, 141 Wabash Ave., Clifton, N.J........ Second Vice Presiden 
J. WILLIAM RuNbDstTROM, 1186 Meadowbrook Rd., Altadena, Calif. ....Treasure 
E. Crospy WiLLeT, 10 E. Moreland Ave., Philadelphia, Pa....General Secreiar 
JOHN (Gig GOV eae eee Executive Secretary | 

500 University Drive, Fairfax, Virginia 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE | 


| 


ROBERT E. RAMBUSCH JOHN D. WEAVER STANLEY E. WORDED 
EMIL FREI BERNARD GRUENKE EDMUND P. SERBICK 
COMMITTEES 

ADVERTISING APPRENTICE TRAINING 
EDMUND P. SERBICKI, Chairman E. CROSBY WILLET, Chairman 
GOVERNMENTAL RELATIONS PUBLIC RELATIONS AND 
OTTO C. WINTERICH, Chairman EDUCATION 
HENRY LEE WILLET, Co-Chairman ROBERT E. RAMBUSCH, Chairman 
MEMBERSHIP CRAFT RELATIONS 
STANLEY E. WORDEN, Chairman BERNARD GRUENKE, Chairman 
1962 CONFERENCE 1963 CONFERENCE 
Washington, D. C—June 27, 28, 29 Denver, Colorado—June 
JOHN D. WEAVER, Chairman EDWARD W. HIEMER, Chairman 


COUNSELOR, CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


KARL B. LAMB 


FELLOWS 
WILBUR HERBERT BURNHAM FRED P. OPPLIGER HAROLD RAMBUSC!} 
ORIN E. SKINNER HENRY LEE WILLET 


HONORARY MEMBERS 


OTTO W. HEINIGKE HAROLD E. W AGONER 


Members of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
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